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ABSTRACT 



Although occupational sex segregation has decreased over the 
last 25 years, it is still a major social concern primarily because of the 
role it plays in perpetuating the gender wage gap. This paper uses data from 
the Wisconsin Longitudinal Study, a study that followed a random sample of 
10,317 high school graduates, to assess the determinants of women's movement 
into and out of male -dominated occupations. In this study, the gender type of 
occupations changes with time; that is, the shifting gender compositions of 
occupation categories from 1960 to 1990 is taken into account. Event history 
analysis is used to ascertain the relative risk of a woman's entering and 
leaving a male -dominated occupation. The hazard rates are then used to 
project the change expected in the overall distribution of women in 
male -dominated and nonmale -dominated occupations, and periods out of the 
labor force, over time. The analysis evaluated gender role socialization and 
neoclassical economic theories of occupational sex segregation by including a 
number of covariates that measure background characteristics and the timing 
of life course events of the woman, characteristics of jobs the woman enters 
over her career, and indicators of opportunity in the local labor market. The 
results show support for sex role socialization as an explanation for women's 
movement into sex-atypical occupations, and show that having aspirations for 
a male occupation, in particular, is associated with increases in the 
percentage of women employed in male -dominated occupations over time. Neither 
neoclassical economic theories nor demand-side theories are well -supported. 
These results are compared with those of J. A. Jacobs (1989) , and it is 
concluded that sex role socialization is important in perpetuating 
occupational sex segregation. (Contains 7 tables, 6 figures, and 45 
references . ) (Author/SLD) 
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ABSTRACT 



Though occupational sex segregation has decreased over the last twenty-five years, it is 
still a major social concern primarily because of the role it plays in perpetuating the gender wage 
gap. This paper uses data from the Wisconsin Longitudinal Study to assess the determinants of 
women’s movement into and out of male-dominated occupations. In this study, the gender type 
of occupations changes with time; that is, the shifting gender compositions of occupation 
categories from 1960 to 1990 is taken into account. Event history analysis is used to ascertain 
the relative risk of a woman’s entering and leaving a male-dominated occupation. These hazard 
rates are then used to project the change expected in the overall distribution of women in male- 
dominated and non-male dominated occupations, and periods out of the labor force, over time. 
The analysis evaluates gender role socialization and neoclassical economic theories of 
occupational sex segregation by including a number of covariates that measure background 
characteristics and the timing of life course events of the woman, characteristics of the jobs the 
woman enters over her career, and indicators of opportunity in the local labor market. The 
results show support for sex role socialization as an explanation for women’s movement into sex- 
atypical occupations, and show that having aspirations for a male occupation, in particular, is 
associated with increases in the percentage of women employed in male-dominated occupations 
over time. Neither neoclassical economic theories nor demand-side theories are well-supported. 
These results are compared with those of Jacobs (1989b), and I conclude that sex role 
socialization is important in perpetuating occupational sex segregation. 




In his 1989 book Revolving Doors, Jerry Jacobs encouraged researchers of occupational 
sex segregation to think of women’s movement across occupational sex-type boundaries as a 
process, rather than as a single event which ends when a woman enters a male-dominated 
occupation category. He writes, “the revolving door sends ten out for every eleven it lets in” 
(Jacobs 1989b, pg. 4). In this paper, I will use event history analysis to evaluate three theoretical 
explanations for occupational sex segregation: human capital theory, gender role socialization, 
and demand for workers. Specifically, this paper shows which factors most affect the long-term 
flows of women into and out of male-dominated occupation categories, and which therefore 
reduce levels of occupational sex segregation in the aggregate over time. This analysis is 
performed on 5,042 women from the Wisconsin Longitudinal Study, whose lives and work 
histories have been followed from their high school graduation in 1957 to their early fifties, in 
1992/93. The results show that early socialization factors have the power to alter the sex 
composition of occupational categories over the long run. Those factors associated with the 
human capital model of occupational sex segregation (family responsibilities, educational 
attainment, time out of the labor force, etc.), and the demand-side characteristics of the labor 
market have little effect on the levels of occupational sex segregation in the labor force over 
time. 

Occupational Sex Segregation 

It is clear that the U.S. labor force is highly segregated by gender. As of 1994, over fifty 
percent of women (or of men) would have to change jobs in order for the sexes to be equally 
distributed throughout the roughly 500 1990 Census three-digit occupation categories (Wright 
and Jacobs 1994). This phenomenon, known as occupational sex segregation, is an enduring 
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feature not only of the U.S. labor market, but of industrialized labor markets in general. The 
pervasiveness of occupational sex segregation in the U.S. labor force has major consequences. 
The much-publicized wage gap between women and men in the U.S. is largely attributable to 
occupational sex segregation, after controlling for hours worked per year and labor force 
experience (Cotter et al. 1997; Reskin and Padavic 1994; England 1992; Treiman and Hartmann 
1981). Furthermore, limiting the occupational choices available to persons on the basis of their 
gender not only limits productivity (Reskin and Padavic 1994), but limits personal fulfillment as 
well (Hyde 1996, pg. 198). 

-From 1900 to 1970, the level of occupational sex segregation as measured by the Index of 
Dissimilarity (ID) 2 declined very slowly in the U.S., by between two and ten percent. Because of 
the incomparability of occupational categories during this time, and because of different methods 
of calculating the ID, estimates of the decline range from 15.6 to 25.4 points, to a value of 
approximately 72 in 1970 (Fields and Wolff 1991; England 1981). Between 1970 and 1980, the 
ID declined another ten percent or more to about 64 (Reskin 1993; Fields and Wolff 1991; 

Jacobs 1989a, 1989b). During the 1980s, the rate of decline stalled, but some decrease in the 
levels of occupational sex segregation was observed to bring the ED to around 60 in the 1980s 
and between 55 and 50 in the 1990s (Wright and Jacobs 1994; Reskin 1993; Goldin 1990; Jacobs 
1989b). 

The high levels of occupational sex segregation are difficult to explain in a competitive 
labor market — employers should hire those persons most qualified for a job regardless of gender, 

2 Developed by Duncan and Duncan (1955), the Index of Dissimilarity can be interpreted as the 
percentage of workers who would have to change occupations in order for the sexes to be distributed 
across occupations in the same proportions they exist in the entire workforce (Reskin 1993; Reskin 
and Hartmann 1986). 
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and employees should move to those occupations for which they are most amply rewarded. 
Explanations for why women and men are not equally distributed throughout the occupational 
structure can be divided into two groups. The first group uses characteristics of the workers to 
explain the sex segregation of occupations. These “supply-side” explanations ultimately explain 
occupational sex segregation through the choices of individual men and women. The second 
group of explanations, “demand-side,” focuses on the role of employing organizations and labor 
force characteristics in maintaining the gender segregation of occupations. 

Theories of Occupational Sex Segregation 

Supply-Side Theories: Neoclassical Economics 

Neoclassical economic theories assume that employees and employers are rational actors, 
and that observed patterns in the labor force can be explained by observing how each actor 
attempts to maximize his or her utility (usually defined as lifetime earnings) in a given situation. 
The human capital theory as expounded by Polachek (1979; 1981), explains that women choose 
female-dominated jobs because these jobs better reward them, given their family commitments, 
intermittent labor force participation, and part-time work requirements. The theory assumes that, 
because of their commitments to home and family, women must spend some of their 
childbearing years out of the labor force. Because they are not working, their unused skills 
become rusty, or “depreciate.” At the same time, by being out of the labor force, women are not 
able to accrue work experience or invest in on-the-job training and so they experience the 
“foregone appreciation” of human capital (England, Kilboume, Farkas, and Dou 1988; England 
1982). Human capital theory suggests that women gravitate into women’s jobs because they do 
not require a great deal of effort or commitment, and the skills needed to do these jobs do not 
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deteriorate when they are not used for a period of time. Furthermore, women’s jobs have a lower 
return for labor force experience and less on-the-job training. Thus, the theory explains the 
movement of women into these female-dominated jobs, because depreciation of skills is 
penalized less, and the foregone appreciation of human capital which occurs when women leave 
the labor force is less than in male jobs (Reskin and Padavic 1994; England et al. 1988; England 
1982). 

Researchers evaluating the human capital theory as an explanation for occupational sex 
segregation have looked at both the characteristics of women (their family commitments, levels 
of education, time out of the labor force), and the characteristics of female-dominated 
occupations (wages, part-time work). Both types of analysis find the human capital model 
unconvincing. The presence of children appears to increase rather than decrease the movement 
of women into male-dominated occupations (Beller 1982; Rosenfeld 1983; Rosenfeld and 
Spenner 1992) and marriage seems to have little relationship to the sex-type of a woman’s 
occupation (Rosenfeld 1983; Beller 1982). Those researchers who have evaluated the 
characteristics of female jobs, and the notion that female-dominated jobs have advantages for 
mothers, have similar criticisms of the human capital model of occupational sex segregation. 
England (1984; 1982; England et al. 1988) has convincingly challenged the idea that female- 
dominated occupations penalize women less than male-dominated ones for time spent out of the 
labor force. She found that clerical workers actually suffer higher penalties for time spent out of 
the labor force than non-teaching professionals or operatives, and concludes that there is “no 
significant tendency for predominantly female occupations to offer women lower rates of 
depreciation or foregone appreciation” (England 1982, pg. 366). 

Supply-Side Theories: Gender Role Socialization 
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Another supply-side explanation for occupational sex segregation is gender role 
socialization. This theory suggests that women choose to work in female-dominated occupations 
because they are socialized to act in certain “feminine” ways, and female-dominated jobs utilize 
these traits, while male-dominated jobs do not. For example, Sears, Roebuck, & Co. was sued 
by the Equal Employment Opportunities Commission in the 1980s because Sears employed men 
in the higher-paying commission-sales positions, and women in the lower-paying retail sales 
positions. The judge in the case ruled that women chose the lower-paying jobs because “Women 
tend to be more interested than men in the social and cooperative aspects of the workplace. 
Women tend to see themselves as less competitive. They often view non-commission sales as 
more attractive than commission sales, because they can enter and leave the job more easily, and 
because there is more social contact and friendship, and less stress in noncommission selling” 
(EEOC v. Sears, Roebuck, & Co. 1988, as cited in Reskin and Padavic, 1994, pg. 75). Thus, 
women’s socialization to have traits such as passivity and cooperation leads them choose the jobs 
that complement their “feminine” qualities. 

Unlike neoclassical economic theory, gender-role socialization theory has been more 
fruitful in explaining women’s mobility out of female-dominated jobs. Quantitative studies 
which used measures of sex-role socialization other than occupational aspirations report 
interesting results. Waite and Berryman (1985) found that girls whose mothers worked in a blue- 
collar job were more likely to end up in a male-dominated occupation. Similarly, Rosenfeld and 
Spenner (1992) found that girls with strong work orientations were slower to leave male 
occupations, and that girls who expected to hold high-status jobs were quicker to leave female 
jobs when they began working. When occupational aspirations are used as a proxy for the 
rigidity of a person’s gender-role socialization, researchers have had mixed conclusions. 
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Kathleen Gerson, in her qualitative study on women’s career choices, found that “over two-thirds 
of the women who expressed rising aspirations toward nontraditional pursuits experienced some 
form of upward mobility out of dead-end jobs, and especially out of job categories dominated by 
females” (Gerson 1985, pg. 81). Jacobs (1989b) shows that women who had aspirations for a 
female job when younger are almost as likely to work in a male-dominated occupation at some 
point in their lives as women with male aspirations. He concludes that occupational aspirations, 
and sex role socialization, are just one element of the social control which keeps women from 
entering and staying in male-dominated occupations, and that other mechanisms become more 
important over the life course (Jacobs 1989b). These studies indicate that the gender role 
socialization of girls appears to have some impact on their eventual choice of a sex-atypical 
occupation, but that other mechanisms are required to recreate the current levels of occupational 
sex segregation. 

Demand-Side Theories: Demand for Workers 

One demand-side theory explains occupational sex segregation by looking at the demand 
for workers in the labor force. It posits that when the pool of preferred workers for a sex-typed 
occupation is restricted, employers increasingly turn to other workers to fill the jobs (Reskin and 
Roos 1990). Thus, occupational growth and low unemployment should increase women’s access 
to male-dominated jobs. Occupational growth does appear to enhance women’s access to male- 
dominated occupations. Jacobs’ (1992) study of the growth of managerial jobs estimated that 
this occupational growth accounted for one-fourth of the decline in occupational sex segregation 
between 1970 and 1990. Industrial growth, on the other hand, is associated with a decline in 
women’s access to occupations (Glass, Tienda and Smith 1988). Finally, although 
unemployment rates are an indicator of labor supply, they have not been associated with changes 
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in occupational sex composition (Jones and Rosenfeld 1989; Reskin and Roos 1990). 



Study Objectives 

\ 

This analysis will expand on previous work on occupational sex segregation in two ways. 
First, the difficulty of studying a phenomenon where the categories under analysis (“male- 
dominated occupation”) are shifting over time will be addressed by allowing this shifting to 
occur. Previous studies of occupational sex segregation define a “male-dominated” category 
with a static definition, for example 30% female or less (Rosenfeld and Spenner 1992; Jacobs 
1989b) which does not change over time. Second, rather than studying occupational sex 
segregation as an event which only occurs at the micro-level, I will be using the hazard rates 
from my event history analysis to project the distribution of the female workforce into male- 
dominated and non-male-dominated occupations over time. This allows me to evaluate which 
factors are associated with long-term change in the occupational sex structure at the macro-level, 
rather than merely predicting which individual women will enter or leave a male-dominated 
occupation category. 

Data 

I will perform an event history analysis using data for the women in the Wisconsin 
Longitudinal Study (WLS). The WLS has followed the lives of a random sample of 10,317 high 
school graduates from Wisconsin’s class of 1957 from high school graduation to 1992, when 
respondents were roughly 53 years old. Survey data were collected from the graduates during 
the spring of their senior year of high school in 1957, from their parents and from institutional 
records in 1964, and again from the graduates in 1975 and 1992/93. The data collected include 
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detailed work histories, social and economic characteristics of parents, occupational aspirations 
(measures taken at age 17 and at age 35), marriage and childbearing histories, and measures of 
ability and achievement. The cohort of graduates was mainly bom in 1939, and therefore the 
respondents were in their early fifties at the last survey wave. The sample is broadly 
representative of white Americans who have completed at least a high school education. 3 Very 
few minority persons are represented, and because of the sampling frame, all members of the 
sample have a high school education or more. In my analysis, I will limit the sample to the 5,042 
women who participated in either the 1975 wave, the 1992 wave of the study, or both (see Table 
l ). 4 

Sample Description 

The WLS women are a particularly good cohort to analyze for this study, as they were in 
the middle of their working lives in the 1970s when many of the changes in the female labor 
force began to occur — in particular, the decrease in occupational sex segregation. The WLS 
women, 99 percent of whom have worked for pay at some time in their lives (see Table 1), were 
in their mid-30s when the shifts in the Index of Dissimilarity began to occur in the 1970s. More 
than 16 percent of the WLS women entered a male-dominated occupation at some time in their 
working lives. This figure is far lower than the 31 .5 percent of women in a Washington (state) 
cohort 5 who moved from a non-male occupation to a male-dominated one, but in this analysis I 

3 Among Americans aged 50-54 in 1991, approximately 66 percent were non-Hispanic white high 
school graduates (Kominski and Adams 1992). 

4 10.5 percent of the 5,042 women were respondents in 1975 only, 4.7 percent were respondents in 
1992/93 only, and 84.8 percent were respondents in both waves. 

5 The Washington State Career Development Study interviewed juniors and seniors in Washington 
State public high schools during the 1965-66 academic year, and follow-up interviews were 
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